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RlDGWAY. 

Sketches, Abroad, and at Home. 



By John 



Musical 
Ella. 

A K.EASANT book of gossip about music and musicians. 
Mr. Ella has travelled much abroad ; and with a keen 
observation, and a fixed determination to pick up every 
scrap of information respecting the art, he has brought 
together many interesting anecdotes, which may be read 
both with pleasure and profit. If it be urged 
that the personality of the author obtrudes itself 
somewhat too much in the work, it must be recol- 
lected that a great part of it is taken from his own diary, 
where a man has a perfect right to talk about himself as 
much as he pleases. The only critical objection that we 
have to make to the book is that the " Musical Union " is 
too often held up as a model for a musical Society ; and 
that to this aristocratic assembly the reader is constantly 
referred whenever music of a high class is mentioned ; as, 
for instance, where in speaking most sensibly of the 
necessity of cultivating a knowledge of musical science, in 
order more fully to enjoy the great works in Art, he says, 
" The captious votary who revels in roulades and medio- 
crity in Art, tauntingly jeers the enthusiastic devotee to 
the higher regions of the divine muse, and is totally 
wanting in sympathy with the admirers of those intellec- 
tual productions which engage the executants at the 
'Musical Union."' Considering that the same "intel 
lectual productions," and the same " executants " are to 
be heard throughout the musical season at St. James's 
Hall, at a price within the reach of all, there can be now 
no reason for alluding solely to an exclusive coterie, which, 
excellent as it is in its way, can be but little known to 
the general public. In- other respects, as we have already 
said, the book has much merit ; especially as there is a 
great deal of valuable information respecting the state of 
music in the continental cities, scattered throughout its 
pages ; and the reminiscences of the author date back for 
many years. So agreeably are most of the anecdotes told 
that we should be very glad if we could quote some for 
the benefit of our readers. As an instance of the pursuit 
of musical knowledge under difficulties, however, we 
cannot refrain from mentioning the case of a workman in 
one of the cotton-mills at Stockport, who wrote to the 
author inclosing postage-stamps for a copy of the " Record." 
Half-a-dozen of these publications were sent, and in 
acknowledging the receipt of them he says, " With your 
' Records ' for my guide, I anticipate (God willing) hours 
of enjoyment, as I sit at my leisure moments in my hum- 
ble cottage, the walls of which are decorated with por- 
traits of Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Bach, 
Weber, Sterndale Bennett, Shakspeare, and others." 
After expressing an earnest wish for the success of Mr. 
Ella in his attempt to establish a musical library for stu- 
dents, he says ; " Now, I am off to a rehearsal, a distance 
of seven miles to Manchester." In conclusion, we may 
say that there are many illustrations in the work, amongst 
the most interesting of which are a portrait of Mozart, 
with a love song addressed by the young composer to a 
lady, prior to his passion for Constance Weber. The 
melody and accompaniments of this musical trifle are, as 
may be anticipated, extremely beautiful 

Lameobn Cock, Addison and Co. 

Three Songs. Inscribed to T. Clark, Esq. 

1. To Music. Words by A. A. Watts. 

2. May-day. Words by Heber. 

3. Farewell. Words by Heber. 

Composed by E. H. Thorne. 
A glance at these songs will prove that Mr. Thorne 
has been trained in a good school ; whilst a more intimate 
acquaintance with them will reveal many beauties which 
do not appear upon the surface. " To Music " is a quiet, 
unobtrusive melody, the aim of which is evidently to 
reflect the words with the utmost fidelity ; in proof of 
which we may cite the phrase " He listens," which is 
beautifully expressed by the C flat and E flat, on the triads 



of A flat minor and E flat minor. Of a far higher charac- 
ter, however, are the other two songs on our list. " May- 
day " is a charmingly fresh melody, as suggestive as can 
be of" Spring's delights," about which poets and musi- 
cians are never tired of writing. Starting off with a rapid 
semiquaver accompaniment, which does not flag for four 
and twenty bars, the song is full of that impulsive thank- 
fulness which the poet has successfully realised ; and the 
harmonies throughout are never unduly forced, but appear 
to spring spontaneously from the natural flow of the 
melody. One great feature in this song is that there is as 
much care bestowed upon the progression of the parts as 
would be demanded by a composition of the severest school 
of writing, a merit which we need scarcely say is rarely 
to be found in vocal works merely thrown off, to order, for 
the song market. " Farewell " has a right to become 
popular both with musicians and amateurs, for it appeals 
with equal force to both. The melody is extremely beau- 
tiful. A quaint effect of rhythm is got by commencing 
on the second of the bar, — sometimes after a quaver rest, 
and sometimes by a note bound from the preceding bar, — 
the words being by this device absolutely spoken by the 
vocalist. The drop of the sixth, and afterwards of the 
seventh, in the voice part (the seventh being the dominant 
of the key to which the melody modulates), is an ex- 
tremely happy thought; and the phrases are rendered 
doubly attractive by the artistic manner in which they 
are harmonised. Another excellent point is where, after 
a close upon the dominant, the melody commences in the 
tonic minor, with an accompaniment for the right hand 
alone ; and we must also mention a beautiful bit of word- 
painting where the C natural rises through D sharp to E, 
on the dominant harmony of E major, afterwards falling 
to the dominant seventh, and finally to the third of the 
key, on the words, " Oh ! bitter ; bitter is the smart." 
To pass over such songs as these with a mere cold recog- 
nition of their general merits would be as unjust to the 
art as to the composer. 

Chables Jeffebys. 

The Pillar of the Cloud. Sacred Song. Written by 
the Rev. J. B. Newman, D.D. 

Composed by G. A. Macfarren. 

An expressive and well written song, harmonised with 
so much skill as to invest a simple melody with deep 
interest. The unexpected minor seventh in page 2, which 
interrupts the close on F, is a point worth remarking ; and 
the phrase in D minor, after the short symphony, is ex- 
ceedingly melodious. 

When the Stars shine o'er the Lindens. Song. The 
Words by J. P. Douglas. The Music by Alfred Plump- 
ton. 

A vocal melody, in A flat, which, without any especial 
claim to originality, may be commended for the sim- 
plicity and purity of the harmonies and accompaniments. 
We think that Mr. Plumpton may do better things. 

Thirty Tears Ago. Song. The words by R. Reece. 
The Music by G. B. Allen. 

There is real musical feeling about this song which 
makes it stand forth from the multitude of vocal composi- 
tions of the day. It is written for a very low contralto, 
and accompanied so as never to interfere with the voice. 
The song is in E major ; and we must especially point 
to one very beautiful passage, which after a close upon 
the dominant, commences in G major. The composition 
is well adapted for Madame Sainton-Dolby, by whom it 
appears it has been already sung. 

AuGENER AND CO. 

Macbeth. Scena Tragica. For the Pianoforte. 

Falling Leaves. Capriccio. For the Pianoforte. 
Composed by J. H. Deane. 

To compose a " Scena Tragica " for the pianoforte, and 
especially upon a subject which has been already immor- 
talised by Shakespeare, requires no ordinary amount of 
genius. Mr. Deane's piece, musically considered, is by 
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no means bad, but the mysterious subject which pervades 
it has no especial character, and, indeed, might be used 
as a conventional "hurry " at a theatre, on the appearance 
of the " villain " in a melodrama. The Presto (Furioso) 
certainly gives us a welcome change from the creeping 
theme in B minor ; but there is scarcely any contrast of 
key, and certainly nothing indicative of the varied inci- 
dents in the play. The composition is, however, bold, 
and carefully written : and with a less ambitious title, 
might obtain a larger amount of favour. " Falling 
Leaves " seems more in the composer's natural style than 
the piece just noticed ; and the result is consequently 
thoroughly satisfactory. A " Capriccio " in the strictest 
sense of the term, it abounds in effective passages, all of 
which will require a careful and well trained pianist to 
master. The opening, upon the double pedal in G, and 
afterwards in E minor, is highly effective. The placid 
subject, in G, shows a good feeling for melody ; and the 
long chromatic cadenza leads well into the " Piu allegro," 
a well marked theme, harmonised with much skill and 
judgment. This piece may well be recommended to 
advanced players. 

BuDALL, EOSE, CaRTE AND Co. 

Wake, sweet Bird. Song. With an accompaniment 
obbligato, for the Flute. 

The Setting Sun. Song. With an accompaniment 
obbligato, for the Flute 

Composed by E. D'Oyly Carte. 

These two vocal compositions belong to a set of Songs, 
Cavatinas, &c, for flute, voice, and pianoforte, published 
under the title of " Beunions Musicales." They are ex 
ceedingly favourable specimens of Mr. Carte's talent ; and 
will prove most acceptable to amateurs of the flute who 
do not desire to appropriate all the credit of a performance 
to themselves. We may say, however, that the com- 
poser has carefully abstained from being a party to the 
creation of any jealousy between the artists, for the pas- 
sages are equally effective for both performers. " Wake, 
sweet Bird " has an exceedingly graceful theme, and is 
not, as the title might indicate,a mere series of twitterings, 
such as any real bird would treat with deserved contempt. 
The " Setting Sun " is, however, by far the better of the 
two songs. Beginning with some elegant phrases of 
imitation for the two instruments, the voice has a most 
expressive melody, which is at first characteristically 
accompanied by the pianoforte ; and afterwards the flute 
is skilfully woven in, chiefly with the piano, or where the 
voice has holding notes. We are so pleased with the 
generally melodious character of this song that we should 
be glad if some inaccuracies in the harmony could be 
altered, — as, for instance, in the 6th bar of page 6, where, 
in the bass, the last crotchet proceeds to the first crotchet 
of the next bar in consecutive fifths with the voice ; and 
also in the 9th bar of the same page, where the voice 
passes from D down to G, with the bass. 



In compiling a book of this character, there are others 
to please besides the real musician ; and in this case the 
tunes in question were inserted for a purpose, and not 
because they were favourites with the compiler, or the 
majority of Yorkshiremen. Certainly it was not expected 
that the review would be favourable to the whole 232 
tunes contained in the " Leeds Tune Book," but it was 
hoped that the better class of tunes (of which there are a 
great many) and the contributions from such men as 
Doctors Elvey, Hopkins, Spark, Jno. Naylor, Mus. Bac, 
Messrs. Boyton Smith, V. Novello, S. Eeay, F. W. Hird, 
and others, would have been noticed almost in preference 
to those effusions upon which such an onslaught is made ; 
and it is in defence of this class of music, and contributors, 
that I reply to the review, and not that I am in favour of, 
or defending anything that is not good, honest, and 
musicianlike. I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The Compiles op the "Leeds Tune Book." 



©riginal Correspondence. 

"THE LEEDS TUNE BOOK." 
to the editor of the musical times. 

Sib, — Will you kindly allow me a brief space in your 
next Number, in answer to the Eeview of the above work 
in the January number ? 

In the first place, the criticism is one sided and unfair ; 
if the writer had taken the pains to look through the pre- 
face, he would have found ample apology made for the 
tunes he is so hard upon, in these words : " Also several 
tunes not to be recommended as (hymn tune) compositions, 
but effective simply from their flowing melody, and 
adaptation to special hymns, &c." Why, then, single out 
these very tunes for which an apology is made, and hold 
them up as a specimen of the whole book ? After all, 
even, they will bear comparison as regards the " taking " 
quality and congregational use with any similar number 
of unfortunates possible to be found in any tune book, new 
or old, ancient or modern. 



to the editob of the musical times. 
Sir,— In reply to the above letter it is hardly necessary 
for me to say that the apology to which the writer 
refers aggravates the fault. Had Mr. Lancaster erred 
through ignorance it would be bad enough, but wilfully 
to introduce and disseminate a number of tunes which he 
admits to be of an inferior order, for the very insufficient 
reason that they possess a flowing melody, and have been 
adapted to special hymns, is, to say the least of it, un- 
wise. I must repeat that the editor of a Hymn Tune 
Book takes upon himself an exceedingly great responsi- 
bility, inasmuch as the public to which he addresses him- 
self is, in a musical sense, ignorant and unlearned, and 
therefore easily misled. Those who know the avidity 
with which a congregation seizes upon an inferior and 
meretricious tune (especially if it contain reminiscences of 
well known secular airs), and the difficulty of expunging 
it when once introduced, will bear me out in the opinion 
I have just expressed, that upon the editor of a hymn 
tune" book rests a great responsibility. It is perfectly true 
that " there are others to please besides the real musician," 
but shall the susceptibility of the one be offended to please 
the other? Is it not possible to satisfy both in one and 
the self same tune V Do not amateur and musician meet 
on common ground when such tunes as London New, St. 
Anns, St. James, Windsor, St. Marys, Dundee, or the 
modern settings of W. H. Monk, Bedhead, the Eev. J. B. 
Dykes, and others, are in question ? Of the contributors 
cited by Mr. Lancaster lam ashamed to say I have not heard 
of more than one or two in connexion with hymnody. 
And as to the statement that it is only in defence of the 
good tunes he writes, I should have thought the good tunes 
required no defence ; certainly the bad ones are utterly 
indefensible. That Mr. Lancaster has in this book proved 
himself a thorough musician is perfectly true, and for this 
he deserves infinite credit ; but as to whether he possesses 
the taste and discrimination necessary to the duty of edit- 
ing a book of hymn tunes, " The Leeds Tune Book" 
offers at present the only means of judging. 

Yours truly, 
The Writer of the Notice. 



to the editor of the musical times. 
Sir, — Of course, all church musicians must feel grieved 
at the sad want of taste exhibited by the compilers of the 
" Appendix to the Hymnal Noted," as far as the selection 
of the tunes is concerned. Painful as it is to hear a well 
known sacred melody cut up to fit the words of a hymn, 
as instanced by " The Writer of the Notice," in your last 
number, to my taste, it is far more painful to meet with a 
popular secular melody prostituted in the same manner. 
Now, out of the examples quoted by your correspondent, 
four are certainly secular, not to mention others of doubtful 
origin. The best proof of the evil effects of introducing 
operatic airs into the service of the church is contained in 
the remark of your correspondent concerning the first 
printed example in his letter, he says : " The coarse 
vulgarity of the following melody is enough to drive any 



